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omissis usitatioribus loquendi formulis, materiaa tarn incultsB
locutionem poeticam accommodaret; quomodo ignol)iliori
depressus argumento nunquam ad styluna plebeiuni oratio-
nem demiserat: sed tanta undique apparet locutionum vis,
lit multi (quamvis temere) Q-eorgicos etiam JEneidi prsetu-
lisse non dubitarint; sed in hoc opere, per argumentum, non
licuit alias poesews partes prssstitisse, quam styli et descrip-
tionum elegantiam. Quod ad utrumque attinet, illud sibi
proprium semper vendicat Maronis pagina, ut, quicquid ex-
primat, mira quadam dulcedine animum ingrediatur, et quod
deseribat, melius quain si oculis subjiciatur, tan quam prze-
sens intueamur.

In styli puritate proxime accedit Lucretius, cujus dictio,
si obsolete aliquando verborum antiquitati, et numeris pene
solutis agnoscas, illorum palato, qui Homane sapiunt, persua-
vis videatur. In descriptionibus tamen Claudiano secundus
debeter honos, qui amoenas rerum imagines ubique venustis-
sima contexuit oratione, in hoc solummodo vitiosus, quod
fusius, quam par est, semper expatietur, eosdemque versus
diversis exponat loquendi modis. In hac arte sese maxime
profecisse satis noverat Claudianus ; de quacunque enim re
satagit, assidue semper quserit quse describenda sunt, imo
plurima sump sit argumenta, quse tota in descriptionibus oc-

TEANSLATION.

(waiving the common forms of speech,) he suits his poetic diction to
so unpolite a theme j how, seemingly depressed with the meanness
of his subject, he never sinks into a plebeian style; but the force
and energy of his expression are so conspicuous, that many, too
rashly indeed, have not scrupled to prefer the Georgics to the
JEneid: but, in a work of this nature, no other parts of poetry
could be displayed, except an elegance of style and description: in
both these ways Virgil has this peculiar to himself, that he capti-
vates the soul with his wonderful sweetness, and his descriptions
are as lively as if we had the object placed before our eyes.

In the purity of his style next follows Lucretius, whose diction,
allowing for his obsoleteness, and numbers almost prosaic, may
challenge a share of praise in those who have any taste of the
Roman eloquence. For descriptions, however, the second post of
honour is due to Claudian, who has throughout, in a most beauti-
ful style, interwoven his agreeable images; faulty in this alone,
that he expatiates upon his subjects beyond all decency, and fre-
quently gives us the same thoughts, diversified only in expression,
Claudian well knew what a master he was in this art, for, on what-
soever topic he is engaged, he diligently searches out matter for